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ADDRESS of Ex-Mayor JAMES G. BERRET. 

Mr. President, I thank you very much for your agree- 
able and pleasant introduction, and to you, ladies and 
gentlemen, for your generous greeting, I tender the 
homage of a grateful heart. 

I shall preface the few remarks that I propose to 
make on this occasion, by. reminding you — this is his- 
torical evidence, and of course perfectly reliable — that: 

"The District of Columbia was named in honor of 
Christopher Columbus, and also with reference to the 
poetical use of the term 'Columbia,' a designation of 
the United States. It formerly constituted the County 
of Washington, this term, however, being popularly 
confined to the portion outside of Washington and 
Georgetown, comprising the much larger portion of 
the District. 

After the adoption of the Articles of Confederation, 
by the United States, the question of fixing the seat of 
government occasioned much sectional rivalry. Dur- 
ing the period between the Revolutionary War and the 
adoption of the present Constitution, Congress met at 
Princeton, Annapolis, Trenton and New York. After 
the adoption of the Constitution, March 4, 1789, warm 
discussions took place in Congress in regard to the 
location of the capital. ' On June 28, 1790, an Act was 
passed containing the following: 

That a district of territory, on the river Potomac, at 
some place between the mouths of the Eastern Branch 
and the Connocheague, be, and the same is hereby ac- 
cepted as, the seat of government of the United States/ 

The same Act also provided that Congress should 
meet at Philadelphia until the first Monday in Novem- 
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ber, 1800, when the government should remove to the 
district selected on the Potomac. 

The area fixed upon was 10 miles square, or 100 
square miles. This embraced 64 miles of Maryland 
soil, constituting the County of Washington, which 
w£is ceded by that state to the United States in 1788, 
and 36 square miles of Virginia soil, constituting the 
County of Alexandria, ceded in 1789. The portion on 
the Virginia side of the Potomac was retroceded to 
that state in 1846. 

Mr. President, my acquaintance with Washington 
began fifty-eight years ago Friday next. Upon reach- 
ing the capital I found it what might be termed a 
straggling village. There was but one public mode of 
transportation north of the Potomac, leading into 
Washington. That was the Washington Branch of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

I remember well the impression that it made upon 
me. The train of cars consisted of one passenger car, 
a portion of which was devoted to the storage of bag- 
gage, and the engine. We approached the depot, which 
was formed of a dwelling house which had been utilized 
for that purpose by removing the interior up to the sec- 
ond story. The engine brought us within a short dis- 
tance of this old house, and we were pushed in by the 
engine switching down and driving it at the other end. 
This depot was located on the north side of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, about 150 feet from what was then 
called the Tiber. It will be remembered, and I have no 
doubt you will be told to-night by several gentlemen 
who are to address you, that the condition of Washing- 
ton, as compared with what we now realize, was some- 
1 hing marvelous. There was not a paved street in the 
city. The sidewalks were very imperfect. The cross- 
ings from one side of the street to the other were formed 
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by flagstones of about a foot in dimension, so that the 
citizens desiring to pass from one side of the street to 
the other had to find the corner of the street before 
they had reached this passage-way. There was no gas- 
light and no water except what was taken from the 
pumps and they were distributed all over the city with 
reference to the accommodation of the population. It 
frequently happened that a pump would get out of 
order and that always created trouble in the neigh- 
borhood, not only with the families, but with the ser- 
vants, who had to travel off a square or two to find a 
pump and get water for culinary purposes and other 
domestic wants. 

I recollect that upon the arrival of President Harri- 
son here after his election in 1840, a very large crowd 
was attracted to this depot — large for Washington in 
that day, some prompted by a desire to pay their re- 
spects to the incoming President, and others undoubt 
edly attracted by curiosity. It was an extremely in- 
clement day; so much so that it would be difficult to 
imagine that people could be attracted from their 
homes for any such reason, without facilities such as 
we have now for passing from one portion of the city to 
the other. There were no carriages nor omnibuses nor 
conveyances of any sort; so that whoever went to see 
the President-elect, traveled on foot, with the use of an 
umbrella, and a great number of them cotton umbrel- 
las at that. 

The President himself, an old soldier, declined the 
conveyance from the depot to the point at which he 
was to hold a reception, but insisted upon walking; 
and the people present held their umbrellas in such 
a manner that they would afford competent protection, 
at least from above, on his transit from the depot to 
the city Hall, where he went arm-in-arm with Gen. 
Seaton, who subsequently became Mayor. 
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It will be borne in mind that the revenues of Wash- 
ington at that day were very limited. The making of 
improvements such as were rendered necessary for the 
comfort and convenience of the people was a thing ut- 
terly out of the question; so that the most that could 
be done was to provide a passage-way, if I may so use 
the term. The streets were all mud; the gutters were 
formed of cobble-stones rendered necessary to carry 
off the drainage, which at that time was entirely upon 
the surface. The lighting, of course, was with oil 
lamps, sparsely distributed, and on dark nights the 
population had to grope their way about the town as 
best they could. This state of things continued up to 
die advent of Mr. Seaton, as Mayor, in 1840; but still 
he was without means, with all the liberality that 
characterized his generous nature, to do anything that 
would advance and produce a greater amount of com- 
fort than the people then enjoyed. 

But with all these difficulties, Washington pos- 
sessed many advantages for the social enjoyment and 
comfort of her population. Congress met at the usual 
period and came here to stay. The members located 
themselves for the Session. They identified them- 
selves with the people of the city, and exchanged a 
generous hospitality; so that from a social point of 
view, certainly, that period marked an agreeable era in 
the history of Washington life. 

Advancing along a little further, we find the city 
somewhat disturbed by a disorderly element, intro- 
duced from a neighboring city. I come now to the year 
185G. I omit the period between 1840 and 1856, for 
the reason that there are gentlemen here to night who 
will speak of those periods more intelligently and more 
knowingly than it is in my power to do. 

The election of Dr. Magruder took place in 1856. He 
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was a man of considerable learning and of high per- 
sonal character. Indeed, I might say, in common par- 
lance, that he was a very able man. He stood very 
high in his profession — pre-eminently so; but as a 
financier, I am sure he never claimed to be anything 
more than a tyro. His administration was character- 
ized by one very striking event, which never had taken 
place before at the Capital of the Nation. A disor- 
derly band of what might be called the very worst 
class of ruffians presented themselves here in the broad 
light of day and undertook to possess themselves of the 
town. They marched fearlessly through the streets. 
They knew what they were going to do, and intimi- 
dated both men and women. Dr. Magruder, exercis- 
ing the authority devolved upon him, and the duty 
which he felt imposed upon him, called upon the execu- 
tive for assistance in suppressing these riotous intru- 
ders. It will be remembered that at that time there was 
no organized police force in the city, so that the Mayor 
was powerless to suppress this organization, and it be- 
came necessary to call for aid, which was promptly 
rendered to him by an order from the President upon 
the officer in command of the Marine corps, and a com- 
pany was placed at the disposal of the Mayor for the 
maintenance of the public peace. Fortunately that 
command devolved upon a very discreet and able officer 
who, without any great sacrifice, succeeded in suppress- 
ing this mob, and they were driven from the city; but 
it left behind very many disagreeable feelings amongst 
several classes of the people, who sympathized with or 
against the conduct of these people. 

There were two organizations here of volunteer fire- 
men. They were politically hostile to each other, and 
upon many an occasion, whenever the opportunity af- 
forded, and they came together by a false alarm of 
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fire op otherwise, disorder generally obtained; but with, 
a very small guard, what was called the auxiliary 
guard, organized by authority of congress, these smalL 
difficulties were easily taken care of. 

I now reach a period in Washington's history in 
which it devolved upon me to take part in the conduct 
of our municipal affairs. At the election which was 
to take place on the 1st Monday of June, 1858, there 
was very great excitement, caused by the candidacy 
which preceded the election. The two parties were 
arrayed against each other with all the zeal and energy 
and enterprise which might be expected from parties 
ambitious for success. It was generally supposed and 
apprehended by many that the election would be at- 
tended with some disagreeable conduct on the part of 
these people, who were likely to appear again in Wash- 
ington and interfere with the peaceful and orderly elec- 
tion, but in order to avoid such an occurrence Col. 
William Selden, then United States Marshal for the 
District of Columbia, thought it necessary for the pre- 
servation of the government property and the mainte- 
nance of the public peace, to exercise his authority, 
and he did so by the organization of a mounted guard 
of deputy United States marshals. They were sta- 
tioned at the City Hall and at stated hours of the day, 
by his order, I think, they would canvass the city 
mounted. It was a wise precaution as the result 
proved. The election passed off very quietly, and he 
who now addresses you had the honor of being elected 
over his very popular opponent, Mr. Eichard Wallack. 
(Applause.) I must be frank to say that I never en- 
tered upon a duty before or since feeling more the 
great responsibility that devolved upon me. I knew 
the elements that prevailed at that time in the city 
thoroughly. I had familiarized myself with them be- 
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fofe, and during the canvass which resulted in that 
election; so that on the day of my installation, and 
within an hour thereafter, I invited a meeting of the 
Councils to assemble the following Monday. They did 
so, and I communicated a message to them, recom- 
mending the immediate organization of a police force 
of one hundred men, in order that I might have, with- 
out calling upon the military authorities, power neces- 
sary to maintain the peace and order of the City. If 
there are any gentlemen present here to-night familiar 
with those days, they cannot fail to know the serious 
.apprehension that was felt by all persons who under- 
took to traverse the City, outside of the main thorough- 
fates, at late hours of the night. The Councils prompt- 
ly responded to that recommendation. I appointed 
one hundred policemen, and selected as their com- 
mander, an able and discreet man who, I think, pos- 
sessed higher qualities for that kind of service than 
.any man I ever have known or seen before or since, 
Captain John EL Goddard, with two lieutenants, 
equally reliable, but of course not so efficient. It was 
a very few days before it became apparent that the 
peace and order of the City had been thoroughly estab- 
lished, which I attribute to the efficiency and zeal of 
Captain Goddard, to whom all honor and praise should 
be given. 

The disturbing element at that time was assisted, as 
I have before stated, by these two engine companies. 
I found, upon examination of the authority given to 
the mayor over the volunteer companies, that I had 
power to disband a fire company. I promptly exer- 
cised that power. I disbanded both of them. Of 
course they resisted and talked against it, and thought 
It was very harsh treatment and all that sort of thing; 
"but still, I thought it was to their interest as well as 
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to the interest of the community, that they should be 
put out of harm's way. The Northern Liberty Com- 
pany occupied a house which was used regularly for 
that purpose, nearly where the old Northern Liberty 
Market stood. Immediately upon their disbandment, 
I had the building turned over to the Trustees of the 
Public Schools, and it was made into a public school 
building. It is now used on an enlarged scale, and i& 
known as the Abbot School. I think that movement,, 
although I say it myself, had a salutary influence in 
bringing about the condition of things which followed. 

During my term of four years, — I was subsequently 
re-elected — the revenues of the City were very small* 
They never reached, I think $300,000, and we had a 
debt of about $2,000,000 or more, upon which the inter- 
est had to be paid; so that you can readily perceive 
that there was but little margin for the development 
of a great city, formed upon the plan of Washington* 
But still, we did the best we could; and it is due to 
Congress to say that when they found this measure we 
had adopted of organizing a police force was an ef- 
ficient one, they promptly consented to the payment of 
one-half of the expenses consequent upon the organi- 
zation. 

With less than $300,000 revenue, of course nothing 
could be done of very much account. We managed to 
keep out of debt. We managed to sustain the public 
schools which at that time afforded a limited educa 
tion to some five thousand children, but not of a very 
high standard. The teachers were all highly repu- 
table people, and consequently became prominent as 
educators in the public schools. 

Congress was very little disposed, as everybody in 
Washington knows, to do anything looking to any great 
development of Washington City; and that feeling arose 
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simply from the fact that there was no permanency 
attached to the Capital in its then location. The ex- 
citing questions growing out of the agitation of slav- 
ery at every presidential electioi* threatened some dis- 
aster to Washington, and affected very seriously the 
values, of real estate property in the town. That con- 
tinued until 1850, when, through the patriotic efforts 
of such men as Webster and Clay and Crittendon and 
Hunter and Mason and William H. Seward, and a host 
of other prominent m£n, measuring up to the standard 
of those whom I have mentioned, there was passed 
what was called the Compromise Bill of 1850. That 
.seemed to bring repose to the country; so that in the 
presidential election of 1852, the excitement which 
had occurred in the previous ones had entirely sub- 
sided, and the election of General Pierce, over his dis- 
tinguished competitor, General Scott, by a vote which 
wiped out every idea of sectional feeling, seemed to 
give courage to the people of Washington that their 
future would be assured. 

Well, we all know how long that lasted. During 
the administration of the successor of General Pierce, 
Mr. Buchanan, of course this question arose again in 
another form. The same embittered feeling which 
had existed prior to that time, again sprung up all 
over the land, and finally, after the election of Mr. 
Lincoln, it culminated in what we know and have real- 
ized to be one of the most heart-rending disasters that 
■ever had befallen a great people, taught to believe 
that this Nation, having the proud boast of being a 
government resting directly upon the will of the peo- 
ple, would never be drawn into a contest such as ex- 
isted in this country from 1861 to 1865. 

But I pass that over. After these troubles had sub- 
sided, Washington was still in. the same condition 
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which existed when President Lincoln took possession 
of his office. He was undoubtedly very friendly to 
Washington, and very ambitious that something 
should be done to advance its interests, and would 
very gladly have done so, but for the more engrossing 
subjects which necessarily occupied his attention, dur- 
ing the continuance of the War of the Rebellion. 

But Washington still had a future; and when the 
Congress of the United States changed the local form 
of government by the appointment of a Governor and 
the election of a Delegate to Congress, the appoint- 
ment of a Legislative Council, the election of the 
House of Delegates and the appointment of the Board 
of Public Works, the people seemed to take courage. 
At the head of the Board of Public Works was Gover- 
nor Shepherd, a man of great energy, liberal views and 
full of enterprise. He formulated a plan of improve- 
ment upon a scale so large as to startle the whole com- 
munity. A great many of us thought that we were to 
be sold 03a t, to use a cant phrase of that day — taxed 
out of the last foot of ground that we owned. He 
continued in the office of Vice-President of the Board 
of Public Works until the resignation of Governor 
Cook, when he became Governor, and in that capacity 
served for one year, prosecuting with greater vigor his 
plan of improvements; but such was the hostility 
aroused against him, that Congress, without consult- 
ing the people of the town, repealed the law under 
which he held his office and provided for the appoint- 
ment of a Board of Commissioners composed of gen- 
tlemen who had no local interest in the City of Wash- 
ington. General Grant, however, felt that under the 
authority of the law, he had a right to appoint Shep- 
herd on that Board. He accordingly sent his name 
to the Senate, but notwithstanding the prestige of 
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Grant's great name and high office, the Senate rejected 
Shepherd by three votes. 

Shepherd remained here several years, seeking, I 
suppose, to recover his lost fortunes, and finally re- 
solved on self-exile in a neighboring Republic. Prior 
to his departure, in 1879 I think it was — I am not 
certain as to dates, for I am relying entirely upon my 
memory now for what I give you as facts — a public 
dinner was given by many of the prominent and un- 
official men in Washington, at which Chief Justice 
Miller presided; and in the course of his remarks he 
expressed the greatest sympathy for Shepherd, and the 
belief that the time would come when his treatment 
would be atoned for by the very people who con- 
demned him. 

Well, sure enough, Shepherd went to Mexico to de- 
velop an abandoned mine, and applied the great ener- 
gies of his character to the work, under new auspices, 
new machinery, and all the appliances which had been 
discovered up to that time. He returned here after 
five or six years, and, be it said to the honor of the 
people who condemned him, and many who did not 
approve of his conduct in the lavish expenditure of the 
public money, on his return he received an ovation, 
such as I do not believe has ever been extended to any 
public man in or out of office within my knowledge. 
He was tendered, for the first time, by the authorities 
of the City, the freedom of the City, under the broad 
seal of the City. It was a proud day for him, undoubt- 
edly, and was creditable to those who believed that 
through his efforts, in a large degree we are now en- 
joying the advantages of one of the most beautiful cit- 
ies upon the face of the earth, furnishing all the luxu- 
ries, and a generous system of embellishment and deco- 
ration—a fine system of sewerage, abundant supply of 
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water, beautiful paved streets, admirable side- walks, 
and a vast amount of parking, all of which is enjoyed 
by those who own property, without the payment of 
taxes. 

But it seems to me, for reasons which must be ob- 
vious to everyone within the sound of my voice, that 
although the future of Washington is unquestionably 
assured by reason of the generous and patriotic spirit 
which pervades the land in favor of its development 
and beautification, we have not yet reached the point 
where further and needful improvements are unneces- 
sary. 

It has occurred to me, and I will make bold to state 
it, that, in the first place, we should get rid of a fester- 
ing sore, which is a constant menace to the health 
of the entire city. I mean the eastern branch flats. I 
think further that all the bridges contemplated to 
bring Maryland more closely to Washington over the 
Eastern Branch should be speedily constructed. And 
that our National Park, for which Nature has done so 
much, should be at once put in a condition for the use 
of the people not only of this City but those who visit 
Washington. Also the Kiverside Park, just brought 
into existence by the same process which I hope in the 
near future will be utilized in the Eastern Branch, to 
produce what may then be called the Eastern Branch 
Park. 

Another needed improvement in Washington is a 
building adequate for all municipal purposes, and for 
the business of this District. Public buildings of every 
kind might at once be put under way. The Long 
Bridge, which is certainly not an attractive object to 
the eye, or creditable to the architecture of the present 
age, ought to be reconstructed upon the plan recom- 
mended by General Jackson, when President of the 
United States. 

15 
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And last, though not least, I would like to live to see 
the contemplated memorial bridge to connect Wash- 
ington with Arlington. 

I think with these improvements, and many others 
that might be named, Washington would rise to the 
dignity of a capital worthy of a great Nation of free- 
men, whose institutions are worthy of such a capital, 
and who are entitled to it as a better means of illus- 
trating the genius of a free government resting upon 
the will of the people. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you for your atten- 
tion. 

The PRESIDENT: Ladies and gentlemen, we have 
had great pleasure in listening to one of the only two 
surviving ex-mayors of Washington. We have tne 
pleasure also of having present with us the other sur- 
viving ex-mayor of Washington, Matthew G. Emery, 
whom I know it will give you great pleasure to see, al- 
though he persists he is not to be heard to-night. I 
wish he were to be heard. 

The next in the order of business for the evening is 
an address on Peter Force, one of the Mayors of Wash- 
ington, and his life-long service, I may say, to the 
country, which will be given to you by our eminent 
fellow citizens, Mr. A. R. Spofford, the United States 
Librarian. 



